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Attempts to Control Double Exposure 
Method 


Those connected with motion picture production will observe with 
interest the progress of the legal action resulting from efforts of Norman 
Dawn, a director, to obtain an injunction against Rubaiyat Inc., and 
Ferdinand Earle, as co-defendants, seeking to prevent the use of that 
form of double exposure in which an artificial scene is blended with a 
natural scene, in the production, “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
produced by Earle. 


The affair is assuming the proportions of a test case since, it is 
understood, that Mack Sennett, Thomas H. Ince, Mary Pickford, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, the Paramount organization, as well as other outfits 
have pledged their support to Earle in his endeavor to prevent Dawn 
from securing the injunction. Dawn’s basis for action is a United 
States patent, which was granted in June, 1918, and which he claims 
gives him the control of the aforementioned form of double exposure. 
The case will come to trial in the Federal court, Los Angeles, on 
October 3rd. 


On the face of things, it appears as if Dawn will experience not a 
little difficulty in exercising his patent, since the method which he seeks 
to control was, as research will show, in general usage prior to June, 
1918, when his patent was granted. If Dawn is successful in his legal 
action, then virtually every motion picture producing organization will 
be placed in a position wherein they will have to forego the application 
of the method of double exposure in question or pay Dawn for the 
privilege of its use. As this form of double exposure is being extensively 
employed at present by virtually every producing organization, a most 
important part of cinema production would be placed in the control of 
one individual to be disposed of as he sees fit. 


No one, who has the interest of the cinema art at heart, desires 
that conditions be brought about in the slightest way similar to those in 
vogue during the regime of the Motion Pictures Patent Company whose 
activities sapped at the early growth of the industry. 


Had Dawn invented any particular instrument or device for the 
production of the contested form of double exposure, his desire to obtain 
a patent on such would be readily appreciable. But since he has merely 
succeeded in gaining a patent on an idea which even the real cinema 
pioneers—who include a substantial majority of the recognized cine- 
matographers of today—considered long before 1918 as being common 
property of the motion picture industry, it is difficult to predict success 
for Dawn in his present legal action. 
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Modern 


Lenses 


image photography in cinematography as yet 
difficult problem. True, there are several ways 
a soft image, and certainly some very beauti- 
ful work of this type has been done, yet it is a fact that the 
means employed are more or less uncertain, and except 
. the hands of one very experienced actually dangerous. 
por this reason, at least one large studio has forbidden 
ye use of this most valuable phase of photography. 

The main difficulty encountered in the use of gauze, 
diffusion screens, soft lenses, etc., is the obviousness of 
the softness The slightest halo, or “run-around,” or 
jouble line, is enough to ruin an otherwise beautiful 
wene, and the fact that soft image scenes must neces- 
erly be seen in contrast to anastigmatic sharp scenes 


Soft 
remains a 
of obtaining 


th 


sar'l 
emphasizes this. 

for this reason, the usual device employed for soft 
out work is fine gauze, thinned to the desired weight 
py emoving some of the threads. But even this does not 
gire the problem, because the thinnest of gauze will 
sar’ a highlight, and the whole result falls far short of 
the exquisite image quality obtained by the masters of 
pictorial work. The single lens, a dangerous but splendid 
tol, is robbed of its real usefulness in motion picture 
work by the fault of being practical only at relatively 
jw apertures, a fault common with soft focus lenses of 
il types so far presented. 


Many Difficulties 

The Graf Optical Company of South Bend, Indiana, a 
wneerrn so new as to be unknown to most of the readers, 
ws produced a lens known as the Graf Variable, which 
represents a laudable effort to solve the problem of the 
witimage. Soft image work in portraiture has many 
jiffculties in common with similar motion picture work 
wd the variable, first produced in large sizes for por- 
taiture, seemed to be so satisfactory an aaswer to the 
sftimage problem as to justify its production in motion 
picture size. 

The Graf Variable is an anastigmatically corrected lens, 
producing an image in every respect equal to any other 
aastigmat, with an adjustment by the use of which any 
amount of softness may be given the image without loss 
oi drawing or structure. The advantages of such an 
objective is obvious. Any degree of softness from abso- 
lute sharpness to extreme diffusion without dependence 
ijn aperture may be obtained. This latter qualification 
is peculiarly valuable for motion picture work. 

This lens is not yet on the market, although the makers 
lan to introduce them very shortly. The author has had 
ie privilege of examining and using the first Motion 
Picture Variable produced, and feels that a description 
bf the lens may be of value. 


Description 

The lens is essentially an anastigmat, and represents 
1 effort to combine all requ‘red lens features in one 
pbjective; to produce a lens capable of doing everything 
Wom copying to soft portraiture. This same object has 
‘eh attempted before, but never with the degree of 
lecess shown in the variable. 

Optically, the lens is composed of four elements, two 
Owls and two flints, uncemented, and with air-space in 
th front and rear combinations. The lens is so 
elculated that by varying the thickness of the air-space 
‘tween the two glasses composing the front combination 
certain calculated degree of desirable aberrations is in- 
“uced. The greater the separation of the elements the 
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more pronounced the aberrations. The adjustment of this 
air-space is made by simply unscrewing the front glass, 
the mount of which is fitted with a special thread designed 
so that the glass, though freely movable, is still held firmly 
on its optical axis. 
Name Is Apt 

The name “Variable” is particularly apt. The lens not 
only has a variable image-quality, but varies in focal 
length with the adjustment of the air-space. As the focal 
length varies, so does the aperture, perforce. In the case 
of the Motion Picture Variable, the lens, when used at 
full diffusion is three inches in focal length and works at 
the aperture of F.3.5. This is with the air-space at its 
smallest adjustment; i.e., the front element screwed all 
the way in. At the other extreme, that of full sharpness, 
the focal length shrinks to 2.6 in., and the stop expands 
to F.3.0. This latter aperture is somewhat misleading, 
because although the lens is at its sharp adjustment, the 
lens is not corrected to that speed on the sharp side. A 
slight reduction of aperture is necessary for sharp work, 
although the lens finds its most valuable pictorial use at 
full aperture, sharp adjustment. The reason for the too- 
large stop on the sharp side is found in the fact that this 
large aperture is valuable ‘n obtaining extreme diffusion 
on the soft side. Roughly, the lens may be considered as 
being F.3.5 soft, and F.4 sharp. 


Unique 

The image-quality at full diffusion is unique. The gen- 
eral effect is a blending of minute detail into mass, with- 
out loss of structure or drawing. Halo is remarkably well 
controlled, this feature being one particularly striven for 
in the calculation of the lens. In fact, the chief value of 
the lens, even greater than its versatility, is that the 
aberrations, while considerable in extent, are slight in 
intensity; thus giving the effect of softness without show- 
ing the means by which it is accomplished. The lens will 
show halo on very contrasty subjects; a rule that holds 
good with any soft focus device or lens. The portrait of 
Mrs. A. K. by Edward Weston was made with a 16-inch 
Variable at full aperture and full diffus‘on. It gives a 
very good idea of the unusual image quality of the Varia- 
ble, and also strongly illustrates the difference between 
soft image and “soft focus.” 

A discussion of the image-quality of any soft lens natur- 
ally involves a discussion of the whole problem of soft 
image photography. As a general rule, both in cine- 
matography and portra‘ture or pictorial work, the larger 
the figure, in the case of a person, the greater the degree 
of permissible and desirable softness. In motion picture 
work this is particularly apparent. A fu’l head close-up 
will stand a great deal of diffusion without apparent or 
objectionable softness, regardless of the means employed. 
With a smaller figure, the softness must be correspond- 
ingly reduced; in fact, reduced beyond the possibilities of 
generally used means. This naturally curtails the scope 
of soft image work in motion pictures. A softly drawn 
picture of any subject, as regards to size of figure or dis- 
tance from the camera, may be made very beautiful, as 
pictorialists have often shown us. A motion picture scene 
similarly treated is capable of yielding the same result. 
There is no artistic reason why soft drawing cannot be 
used in all phases of motion picture photography, provided 
it is never over-done, or misplaced; and it seems likely that 
the Variable, with its infinity of adjustment for softness, 
may supply the means to this end. 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Scenarist and 
Cinematographer 


Much has been said in regard to the unity that exists 
between the cinematographer and the director, but little 
has been said about the unity that should exist between 
the cinematographer and the writer for the screen. Here, 
after all, are the basic principles of the motion picture. 
For does not your production depend upon the one who 
makes it possible for the screen drama to exist and the 
other records ca celluloid that which has been conceived 
through the medium of the type written page? After all, 
the scenario is but the color-box from which the cine- 
matographer paints the celluloid canvas! 


By June Mathis 


Confide in Cinematographer 


In my years of experience I have found that so few of the 
larger motion picture producing or- 
ganizations realize this. One hears 
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Miss Mathis, recognized master 
scenarist, reveals scenario se. 
crets which contributed greatly 
in creating the success of “The 
Four Horsemen,” “Blood and 
Sand" and other production, 


writer. Several months later, I received my first opporty 
nity to write a feature motion picture. A director haq Seen 
a script that I had adapted and while he did not care fo 
the story, he was struck with my display of technica 
knowledge of the camera as well as my knowledge of 
drama, for previous to this time I had been on the stage for 
ten years. He gave me the commission to write 
nuity for another story that he already had. 


the conti. 


Camera Knowledge Meant Opportunity 
I should correct myself on the word “story,” for jt was 
barely an idea and consisted mostly of effects he wished tp 
obtain through the camera. He talked for an hour or mor 
on double-exposure, triple exposure, black velvet, dissolves 
lighting effects until, had I not heme 
already familiar with the terms he 





the question, whenadirector’s name 
is mentioned for a prospective posi- 
tion, “Does he understand the 
camera—does he know lighting and 
composition?” But never once have 
I heard that question put when a 
scenario writer's name is men- 
tioned and I say—does the average 
scenario writer know the camera— 
does he know lighting—has he taken 
the cinematographer into his con- 
fidence and considered the real affil’- 
ation between the scemario and the 
camera? Does he understand how 
to write for effects? What can or 
cannot be obtained throngh the 
magic of the lens? And if he does 
not, does he talk to the cinematog- 
rapher and ask his assistance? So 
that when his script is finished and 
turned into production, it is not met 
with the wild cry that usually a new 
effect is greeted with, “Oh, it can’t 
be done! Impossible!” If the 
writer does know the camera or 
has consulted the cinematographer, 
he can then turn on those who question him and explain 
just how such an effect can be obtained. If a scenario 
writer does not know this angle of the motion picture busi- 
ness, I would advise him to start in at once and learn it. 


Studied Art 


Past experiences and how one happens to write for the 
motion picture, have often been recounted, so I am going to 
add mine to the long list. In the first place, I have always 
had a great respect for the camera. I had studied art and 
realized the value of lighting and composition, but the cel- 
luloid medium was a great mystery to me. I felt that if I 
were to be successful I must make it my first consideration 
after my story. Through association with people who were 
in the motion picture business, certain camera terms were 
familiar to me, such as “double-exposure,” “dissolve”—‘“fade 
in” and “fade out.” 


Had Eye For Future 
But I had no idea how these were accomplished, so I 
seized the first opportunity that presented itself. This was 
to go with a small motion picture company, which would 
enable me to have the great advantage of being near the 
camera, to permit me to poke my nose into the laboratory, 


= 





in other words, to be on intimate terms with this great 
machine were I ever to become a successful scenario 





June Mathis 


was using, I might have thought be 
was speaking Greek and given it 
up as a bad job. And opportunity 
would have knocked at my door ip 
vain, for I would have been unable 
to say “come in.” For it was my 
opportunity—the one that placed me 
in the ranks among the other work. 
ers of this great industry. From 
that time on, the camera work and 
the possibilities of it in connection 
with the stories have been as in. 
portant as my dramatic construc. 
tion. 


The Camera and “The Four 
Horsemen” 

In writing the continuity of “Th 
Four Horsemen,” could its success 
have been achieved without the 
vital and awesome 
those four mounted men 
ruthlessly through the clouds, carry- 
ing with them their great message’ 
Could they have possibly been vis 
ualized unless one knew that suc 
a camera trick could be obtained and that the masterly 
hand of the cinematographer could carry it out? 



























Cinematographer Willing to Co-operate 


If at any time I am puzzled, there lies my first appeal at 
I have always found the cinematographer ready and willin 
to experiment and help. Thus the three vital forces in t 
making of motion pictures are the director, the cinemato 
rapher and the scenario writer. 


Co-operation of Trio Necessary 


Without this trinity working together in perfect har 
mony, it is impossible, to my mind, to make a great motiol 
picture. So again I say, the scenarist must familiarit 
himself with the possibilities of the camera and all av 
nues are open to the vision of his story. The techniqu 
of picture making has been established, but it remains fo 
the cinematographer to go on experimenting, thus openilt 
up boundless opportunities, and this he will do, if he wor 
side by side with the writer, who will give him inspiratie 


“Tess” has been completed at last and Charles Rosbé 
A. S. C., is making preparations for the filming of M 
Pickford’s next production. 
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An Analysis of e Film Industry in Italy | 

- } 

. . . y 

The Italians have Lost Hold They Lack of Unity and Organiza- i 

and Once Held on the Films: By Chas. Rosher, A.$.C tion Hampers Italian Efforts, : 

tions They are Making Efforts to mo" Writes Rosher, After Return t 

port Retrieve Lost Prominence. from Trip to Latin Country. i, 

a Seen : 
re for The motion picture industry, like others in Italy, is suffer- to adopt the use of modern equipment. Their studios, 
‘hnica ing from the recent war. Ten years ago those interested which follow glass construction, are all sadly lacking in 
lge of in the cinema looked to Italy for new ideas in the art. Now equipment. The Italians appear very willing to have mod- 

ige for italy is not leading ‘but following. ern paraphernalia, but aver that they cannot afford it. 


conti Films there resemble the champion pugilist who has suf- They have found that the current [Italian market for films 
fered defeat and, although trying to “come ‘back,” does not is very unsatisfactory because of the inability of the ex- 
have the confidence in himself that he once enjoyed. While hibitor to pay substantial rental fees due in turn to low 





y : ‘ 
™ the Italian cinema admittance prices 
; as ; . 

cers have enough . which are necessary 
hed t workers ave ’ . 
he ith in their profes- Villa D'Este Rome to induce a paying at- 
oi mn to remain with it, tendance. It is the 
S0iVes svn 
t been they do not expect a complaint of the pro- 
oe ney future for thetr ducer that such mini- 
4... Me forts. The majority, mum profits work 
tht he ’ 7 ; j 
~ 7 itseems, have formed against the expendi- 
on ty e conclusion that ture for what is really 
on te the American product very necessary equip- 
“ ble and possibly the Ger- ment. 
a 
s mye product have 
. 

: rushed ahead so rapid- ° 
dimes | 7 pence gh nied “Invasion” Not 
work 7S * : 
Pron n the world market Likely 
k andy * that there is scarce- In the present state 
ectiongg 7 4 possibility for of affairs, the Italian 
13 im-gy Malian production to officials ‘believe that 
istru aca Up their hopes for the fu- 
ture lie first, in the 

Tables Turned American, and second, 
eel in the English mar- 


A decade ago the 
+~Thofm American audience 
uccesae ¥88 admiring such 
t them italian vehicles as 


kets. So strong are 
they in their belief 
that they are instantly 
ready to shape their 


le off “QuoVadis?”’ and “Ca- production in any way 
riding OU"! Now it is a which they think is 
carry-™@ "re instance for one sure to please the 
ssage’ oUt of fifty Italian- American audience. 
mn visqy Made productions to From his observations 
t sucha De booked generally made during his stay 
asterly iis country. in Italy, however, the 
writer does not antici- 
Dr. SQtame Stands pate a serious “inva- 
te O sion” in America of 
val al ut films from the Latin 
will The present ail- country. 
in tM ments of the Itallan 


mate@™industry may be 
tmeed to lack of or- 
ganization However, 
Were are some figures 
ot har Such as Dr. Francisco 
motiomm Stame, president of 


Human Interest 


Lacking 


The Italians seem 
unable to inject hu- 
man interest in their 
jliariag “Ultra,” who are creations —so neces- 
jy) ave Working hard and conscientiously to bring order out of sary to successfully entertain the American audience. They 
nniquaahaos. Dr. Stame is destined to be the most prominent seem to have no comprehension of the value of the little 
ins fom Ndividual in the Italian industry. While associated with human touches which will boost a picture from a failure to 
penin him in Italy in the filming of F. Marion Crawford’s “Sant’ a success. If Italian productions are presented in this 
work@™ llario,” the writer found Dr. Stame a creative genius and country at all, they will be of the period or the costume 
ratiogg* tireless worker who watched every development of the’ sort. The Italian in films paints with a broad brush. He 
art with the view of applying it to productions made in obtains dazzling results but falls short in detail. 
aly. If there is any official who will attract attention to Italy has a distribution genius in the person of Mario 
roshe@™ltalian efforts it will be Dr. Stame. Luporini who is the connecting link between many of the 
Ma But as great as the endeavors of some of the executives important producers, including Americans, and the theatre 
fe to revive production in Italy, the condition of the indus- in his land. He is vigorously advocating the sumptuous 
ty is far behind that in the United States. They have yet and modern-to-the-minute playhouse and is emphasizing the 





Photograph by Chas. Rosher, A S.C 
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Cold weather, which made breath “show,” did not throw Charles Rosher, A. 8. C., off his schedule. 
Donning aviation shoes himself, he had electric heaters “installed” about Salvini, the star, and film- 
ing progressed as if it were 100 in the shade. 
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When Uankee Wit Won Out 











need of befitting music to accompany presentations. In 
Rome, he has constructed a very complete series of pro- 
jection or really sales rooms in which he displays to the 
exhibitor the productions at his command. 


No Direct Current 

The American cinematographer would find very serious 
hinderances if he attempted to work in the Italian studios. 
There is no direct current for the use of artificial lights, 
and as a result Sunlight arcs cannot be used. While we 
were filming “Sant’ Ilario” at Dr. Stame’s “Bernini” studio 
in Rome, Dr. Stame, always anxious to meet the writer’s 
needs as director of cinematography and lighting, wanted 
to send to Germany for a generator, which would have 
solved the lighting situation, but the time and delay in- 
volved were too great. The lamp available was the “Jupi- 
ter,” a German creation, much more cumbersome than the 
American floor lamp. Although the “Bernini” studio is 
brand new, so new, in fact, that “Sant’ Ilario” was the first 
production made therein, it is subject to the same equip- 
ment limitations as Dr. Stame’s other studio, which stands 
at its side in Rome and which Fox rented for the filming 
of “Nero.” The “Bernini,” however, is very beautiful from 
the exterior. This is realized when it is known that the 
outside elevations contain real sculpture work, not the 
plaster of paris sort. 


Still Use Daylight Illumination 

Strange as it may seem, the Italians are still using the 
daylight lighting system. They haven't, unfortunately, ad- 
vanced over the primitive stages of artificial lighting. Their 
sets are constructed with the idea in view that a certain 
scene will be made there at a certain time of the day. If 
the production schedule is thrown out of gear or if the 
weather interferes so that the scene cannot be made at the 
anticipated time, then there is nothing to do but to wait 
until a similar time the next day. Imagine the time, and 


ultimately, the dollars and cents that are lost through such 
a practice, although the Italian labor is very inexpensive. 

The writer, however, made the first general and intensive 
application of artificial lighting in the history of Italian 


cinema. It was very hard to make the electricians, even 
through the aid of an excellent interpreter, understand com 
mon electrical needs. In fact, there has not as yet devel 
oped a type of studio electrician on the par with those in 
the United States. However, the writer met first class 
technical artists in Italy, prominent among whom was Fer 
nand Risi, who was associated as a cinematographer in the 
filming of “Sant’ Llario.” There are, in addition, a great 
many skilled “mechanics,” as they are called, available at 
the studios. 

The application of artificial lights almost revolutionized 
the working program of the studio. Where the average 
American company is discharging its duties at its best at 
3 or 3:30 in the afternoon, the Italians are thinking already 
of ceasing operations for the day. This spirit was so mani- 
fest that the writer grew to term 3 o'clock as the “yawning 
hour.” Lights, which made it possible to proceed with film 
ing until after darkness had fallen, naturally meant longer 
working hours and as a result there was some murmuring 
over this unheard-of innovation. 


No Unity 

As has been mentioned previously, a lack of unity & 
paralyzing the Italian industry. Most of their film organ! 
zations are one-man affairs, and that one man is usually 4 
prominent or titled citizen. He is supposed to be the brains 
of his entire organization. Orders and ideas are supposed 
to come from him and him alone. His attaches—cinematog- 
raphers, art directors, electricians, etc.,—are not expected 
to advance ideas and suggestions, and not being expected 
to, they don’t. They have their approximately fixed tasks 
to discharge from day to day. These they do, and no more 
It may seem peculiar, but if the head man of the organiza 
tion comes to the studio in the morning with an idea of 
how to make a certain scene and one of his assistants 
points out a better way to do it, he will invariably refuse to 
depart from his original idea for fear that he will belittle 
his abilities in the eyes of those who are working for him. 
In one Italian company, the writer saw an official walk # 
and take a camera, which had been carefully placed in! 
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An Italian Long Shot 
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Under direction of Charles Rosher, A. S. C., camera platforms were built to regiscer properly a vital 
Rosher is seen standing on the platform-tower at the right. 


episode of “Sant’ Llario.” 





“ 








certain position after due calculation on the part of the 
inematographer, and place it in a quite contrary position, 
the official being evidently sincere in the belief that he was 
improving the shot and the cinematographer resignedly 
passing the situation without comment as if it were an 
every-day occurence. 


No Status 


(Cinematographers and brother artists and technical men 
sem to be animated by no in'tiative to want to excel in 
their work. In fact they have no status. For that reason, 
developments in the art are not coming from Italy. The 
workers there are following the line of least resistance. 
They have their organizations, but even these do not appear 
toalter conditions. The writer, during his association with 
his Italian fellow workers, tried to spur them on to take a 
pride in their work by citing examples of the advances and 
progress of men who were following similar callings in 
America. Their train of thought apparently had settled into 
amt, however, and they seemed to take it as an accepted 
fact that “once a property boy, elways a property ‘boy.” 


Trained Specialists Needed 

The Italian industry has not as yet arrived at that stage 
of development where the production of a motion picture is 
regarded as the results of the efforts of a corps of experts 
rather than of a single individual who has assembled about 
am an unorganized group of assistants whose chief duties 
tis to take orders. The expert and trained specialist are 
surely needed. It may be that the Italians have placed too 
much credulence in the idle talk which gives American stars 
credit for every artistic or technical achievement in such 
slars’ films—without considering the men who toiled long 
days and nights to make the achievements possible 

The real root of the absence of initiative probably is in 
the Italian social system which with its graduated and un- 
democratic “classes,” is like the majority of other Euro- 
bean countries. Born a poor man in poor environment, the 
average Italian expects to live a poor man in poor environ- 
ment, and unfortunately such misconceptions are applied 
and accepted in the ranks of cinema workers. The Latin 
Malana spirit is not to be ignored, however, and figures 
‘ey prominently in the everyday run of things. 


Market for American Equipment 

Practically all equipment which is used in the Italian stu- 
dios is made in Germany. This is also true of laboratory 
equipment. In general, the laboratory conditions are very 
distressing, although the writer was conceded every 
available convenience for his material by Catalucci of 
Fotocines in Rome. Price arrangements conceded, the 
American equipment manufacturer would find a ready mar- 
ket for his product in Italy. The American production is 
something to be admired by the Italian film attaches and 
apparently they welcome its exhibition in their country. 
On the other hand, they are tat daggers’ points with the 
German product, as indicated by workers’ demonstrations 
staged in the streets before the parliament building while 
the writer was in Rome. 


Actors Are Able 

The acting profession is on a very high plane in the 
Latin nation. An able American director would find very 
responsive material there, but while it is the ambition of 
some of the players to come some day to this country, a 
great many of them, like some of the most distinguished 
Italian opera singers, prefer to concentrate their abilities in 
their native land, strange as this may seem with the art in 
its present condition there. As a rule, the Italian actors are 
very sincere and painstaking with, perhaps, a tendency to 
over-act. Their make-up is usually flawless. 


“Hollywood, Italy” 

It seems that the Italians have a hobby for building their 
studios on hillsides, as they do their other buildings, so 
that every time a level ground set is required, a portion of 
a hill must be cut down and graded. In,the construction 
of sets, the Italians are far behind Americans. Their 
preparations for the erection of a simple set are as elabo- 
rate as if they were building an office structure. 

The “Bernini” and sister studios in Rome are located in 
a section very similar to Hollywood, California, with cor- 
responding plant life, including the holly, the pepper tree 
and the eucalyptus. For that reason, the writer suggested 
to Dr. Stame that he name his region “Hollywood.” The 
idea impressed him exceedingly and he later stated that he 
was taking steps to put it into effect. 
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FILMS FOR EDUCATION 


Rather than a curiosity to be wondered at as were primitive motion 
pictures, visual education is gradually leaving the plane of possibility: 
for that of actuality as indicated by the fact that visual instruction has 
been made a part of the school systems of the leading cities of the 


United States. 


That this form of schooling has its logical place in the curriculum, 
leading educators realize. As general as the present use of visual in- 
struction is, compared to that of several years ago, this medium of dis- 
seminating knowledge is not being employed to the maximum of its 
present development. Before the ultimate application of such training 
is realized, and it will multiply by many times the 1922 uses, thorough 
experimentation requiring days and months will, of course, be neces- 
sary. Changes in school systems evolve slowly as they should, for the 
growing mind should not be exposed to teaching methods which are 
raw and uncertain... However, we owe it not only to the pupil but to 
the taxpayer as well to work to the utmost those phases of visual educa- 
tion which have been proved sound and progressive. It is estimated 
that two million “repeating” pupils, that is, pupils who fail and must 
repeat their studies, cost the nation’s taxpayers seventy million dollars 
annually. These two million “repeaters” represent 10 per cent of the 
country’s school population. In tests conducted in Racine, Wisconsin, 
and other public schools where visual instruction is included in the 
study program, it was found that the percentage of failures was reduced 
one-half. This reduction of 50 per cent, if carried to schools throughout 
the United States, would mean an annual saving of thirty-five millions 
of the taxpayers’ money. 


Primitive printing methods, rendering books so expensive that in the 
olden days they were very often chained to the walls to prevent theft, 
hampered for many years the progress of education among the masses. 
Such, however, is not the case with motion pictures which, under intelli- 
gent supervision, may be produced inexpensively enough to meet the 
most exacting school needs, at the same time not sacrificing quality for 
cost. Eventually there should be an arrangement whereby prints of 
various study films will be circulated among schools just as textbooks 
are among pupils. The professional producer and the educator must 
meet on common ground to determine the proper courses to follow 
in the production of school films. While the term visual education is 
generally construed to embrace the employment of maps, charts, still 
pictures, etc., as well as motion pictures, the cinema, it canneot be 
doubted, forms the backbone and the life-blood of the idea. 


The instructive film will no more replace entirely the teacher, the 
text book or interfere with the theatrical production, than the electric 
light has done so with the sun. 


It may be, unfortunately, that irritations which have attended in 
some instances making of films for amusement may have militated 
against a general confidence in the cinema as a means of learning, but 
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such eruptions are as childhood measles, forgotten in manhood, just 
as these chafings will be forgotten in the maturity of motion pictures. 


Meanwhile, let’s increase the use of instructive films in our schools. 
The pupils, at least, will welcome the addition and their likes ave not 
to be completely ignored, for all learning, to be digested easily and 
thoroughly, must be sugar-coated a bit. 





TO THE FREELANCE 


Freelance and industrial cinematographers are facing an era of 
prosperity which the spreading uses of motion pictures are bringing 
their way. 


Industrial organizations are comprehending the advantages that 
films hold for their undertakings, and are pressing them into service 
for many and varied purposes. Whenever the school motion picture hits 
its proper stride, then the perseverance of the non-theatrical cinematog- 
rapher will be more than rewarded. School boards unquestionably 
will enter production to fill the needs peculiar to their localities. Pro- 
duction of that cort will not confine itself to any one section because of 
climatic requirements, or the like, but will spread its field over the 
world. 


Apparently, the non-theatrical cinematographer will be in a posi- 
tion parallel to that of the commercial artist as compared to the dis- 
tinctly professional artist. He will be assured of a steady trade and 
market for his services. Commercial producing outfits will locate in 
every community of consequence. The laboratories, and those who deal 
in photographic supplies along the entire line, should likewise share 
in the prosperity. 





The American Cinematographer notes with gratification the 
response of the dramatic critics of the leading Los Angeles newspapers 
and motion picture publications to the editorial in the August issue, titled 
“Stating the Case.””’ Wherever information concerning the cinematog- 
rapher’s ccnnection with a film is available, he is being given credit 
in the reviews. The person who advances the whimsical argument that 
the public is “interested only in the players’”’ is passing—after all, he 
always placed himself in the class with the person who argued that the 
reader is interested only in the book’s characters, never the author. 
That’s why we’ve never heard of Will Shakespeare; who is he, anyway? 





The callings of the cinematographer and the projectionist are prac- 
tically complementary. The work of one links with the work of the 
other. This truth should be duly recognized. The projectionist can- 
not make a perfect presentation if the photography is below par. The 
results of the cinematographer’s efforts will not reveal themselves as 
100 per cent efficient if the projectionist’s presentation is not 100 per 
cent efficient. Appearing under another head in this issue, an article, 
written by F. H. Richardson, projection editor of the Moving Picture 
World, treats on conditions which should have the earnest consideration 
of the cinematographer and projectionist alike. Their relations should 
be closer. 





That which is not right will not endure. 
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Can Movies Teach? 


In this article, which comes from the 
transactions of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, the author thor- 
oughly considers motion pictures as 
educational medium. 


frankly confines itself to a discussion of 
“Can the Movies Teach?”, and not the broad one, “Can 
the Movies Inform?” So motion pictures are considered 
as an adjunct to the class room and not as a source of 
general informat’on and entertainment in the assembly 
hall of either theater or school. 

Again, as about 92 per cent of our school population is 
in the elementary schools, and about 7 per cent in second- 
ary schools, the success or failure of visual instruction 
must be dec'ded primarily in the elementary and second- 
omit consideration of such training in 


This paper 


ary schools. I 
higher education. 


Visual Instruction and Its Field 

If the object of education is knowledge, skill and dis- 
cipline of character, and if you agree with President 
Charles W. Eliot’s (of Harvard) statement, “The best part 
of all human knowledge has come by exact and studied 
observation made through the senses of sight, hearing, 
taste, smell and touch,’-—certainly we eliminate by using 
visual aids, most or all of training through the senses of 
hearing, taste, smell and touch. 

What is the importance of such elimination? Professor 
Frank H. Spindler, formerly of Harvard University, made 
tests on 456 young men and women students in a western 
state normal school. He found these results—57.7 per 
cent were exclusively visual minded and 91.4 per cent 
were either exclusively visual minded or visual minded 
in combination with some of the other senses.* 


Per Cent 


Type Number of Whole 
Visual 263 57.7 
BEE vince. cht et enenecuceb awees 18 4. 
ee seneeas cael we Geta dee ee hee 62 13.6 
Visual and Motor....... rrr e 26 5.7 
Viawel GRE AWGICOTY oc cccccccccecs 35 7.7 
SOP GE MORO ccccv es ccccsice 5 1. 
Visual, Auditory and Motor....... 47 10.3 
Total Number of Students Tested.. 456 100. 


If such figures may be relied upon, and if such a ratio 
applies to all men and women—and they may—(I do not 
say they do) we may safely conclude that from 10 per cent 
to 40 per cent of all people do not respond primarily to 
visual means and that visual aids are not the best tools 
with which to reach them. 

We then cons‘der visual instruction in the remaining 
field—which may embrace from 60 per cent to 90 per cent 
of all people. 

Visual instruction, of course, is the use of aids such as 
motion picture films, slides, stereographs, charts, etc., to 
appeal to the mind through the sense of sight. 

Since we agree the objective is to impart knowledge, 
train the power of observation, promote skill and induce 
the reasoning mind, a well balanced education program 
may well include a knowledge of: 

. Language. 
. Mathematics. 
. Fine Arts. 
. Science. 
5. Humanistic or classical studies. 

We will see the extent to which the movies have or may 

contribute to this instruction. 


~ © do 





*Frank N. Spindler—‘Sense of Sight.” 
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Part One 


Part One, which follows, deals with 
the field, and the contribution whicg 
instructive films have to offer 
Second installment will appear in the 
forthcoming issue. 


What Films Offer 

Action, giving life-like reality, is the fundamenta| con- 
tribution of motion pictures to visual instruction. 

A second important contribution of the movies js their 
ability to make minds meet, upon a common basis of under. 
standing. They make an impression which is standard 
ized, uniform and exact. The movies will Visualize, for 
example, a dog or a machine, its size, form and actioy 
and provide an unmistakable mutual meeting ground for 
all minds. They are a genuine universal language. 

Another important contribution is the fact that moviss 
are the cheapest method of reaching large numbers ¥ 
people. They have the lowest per capita cost. \ 

Again, movies are the quickest means of imparting ideas 
—16,000 separate mental impressions are made in 15 
minutes. This speed stimulates the mind to observe and 
react quickly. 

The movies overcome t'me, size and space. They repro. 
duce for all time, we hope, a faithful record of past action 
and events. They unfold the mysteries of far away places 
and customs, anywhere on the earth’s surface. They un- 
cover to all eyes the marvels of the minute world revealed 
by microscope. They make known the immensities of the 
universe discovered by the telescope. 

Appeal of Motion Pictures 

Words, in the form of language, spoken or written, must 
appeal through “style.”” And style, according to an author. 
ity, Prof. Barrett Wendell, has three elements—clearness. 
force and elegance. 

Movies are merely tools, in the form of pictures, to 
express ideas. They, too, must have clearness, force ani 
elegance. 

In other words, both movies and words have three funda- 
mental appeals: 

1. An appeal to the intellect, reason or judgment (clear. 
ness). 

2. An appeal to the emotions, instincts or the feelings 
(force). 

3. An appeal to the artistic sense which responds to the 
pictorially beautiful (elegance). 

The well-balanced educational program may include 4 
knowledge of language, mathematics, fine arts, science 
and the humanities. There is no sound reason why movies 
cannot be designed to appeal to the intellect, the instincts 
and the artistic sense in teaching each of these subjects. 
No one doubts that theatrical movies have at times 
vivid emotional appeal. Why not link up the teachin 
of English or history or phychology with the fundamental 
instinctive appeals? 

Although 34 American cities are using motion pictures 
for class room or assembly hall instruction, nearly # 
their subjects were produced as entertainment movies 
These were planned originally for circulation in theaters. 
They have been recast, retitled, re-edited for school dit 
tribution. Such material is certainly not more than 9 
per cent efficient. There are probably not more than é 
dozen groups of pictures (if that many) which have beet 
designed primarily for instruction. 

Another difficulty in using movies successfully {0 
instruction is the fact that movie men and women as! 
class do not understand instructional or pedagogic pit 
tures. 


(To be concluded in the October number of the Americal 
Cinematographer) 
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Photography 
In Cartoons 


The invention of the photographic cartoon by George 
Alsop, Los Angeles artist and advertising designer, stands 
outas probably the most noteworthy advancement in car- 
toons since the popular strip of the present was first gen- 
erally accepted. 

Alsop depends entirely upon photographs to convey the 
meaning of the subject at hand, not using a printed 
sequence of any sort, whether conversational or otherwise, 
to explain the action of his characters. 

His cartoon characters are his family including Mrs. 
Alsop and five Alsop kiddies ranging in ages from 2% to 
12 years. Alsop conceived the idea several years ago, but 
has applied his attention to its development only as time 
would permit; in fact, he has conducted practically all of 
his experiments thereon in his leisure hours at night. 

That Alsop has in his power an idea which should 
materialize very substantially seems certain. The action 
of his strip is expressed entirely by pantomime in still 
pictures. The prime object of cartoons is to amuse and, 
0 break, through pictures, the “heaviness” to which a 
publication filled only with type reproduction is subjected. 
But inspection will show that many of the most popular 
of the current cartoons are mere pen illustrations of the 
cartoonist’s philosophy and witticisms which rely on the 
printed word to be “put across.” In other words, if the 
printed sayings which are a part of virtually every cartoon 
were eliminated, the pen and ink figures which would 
remain would not be capable of conveying the significance 
of the cartoon; and, to view the matter practically, the 
Writings, which carry the ideas of the cartoonist, might 
be put in type, saving the publisher valuable space. 


Cartoon An Institution, However 
But the strip cartoon is an institution among American 
dailies, and its place in the newspaper nor the ability 
of the cartoonist cannot be denied. Perhaps Alsop’s idea, 


peing in a class by itself, should be designated by some 











By Foster Goss 
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One of Alsop’s 
eartoons, with 
Mrs. Alsop; 
Carl, aged 10 
and William, 
aged 8, as char- 
acters. 








Los Angeles man devises photo- 
graphic cartoon. GC] Action 
entirely expressed by pantomine 


other name. The fact remains, nevertheless, that the 
original novelty of the strip cartoon has been lessened 
through the increasing use of this form of feature. 

It is noted that newspapers throughout the United States 
within the past year have been adopting full-page picture 
departments in which appear news photographs covering 
international, national. and local happenings. This would 
indicate that those who publish newspapers believe the 


readers are generally interested in and absorbing such © 


photographic reproductions. If this be the case, then an 
explanation is at hand for the fact that Alsop has been 
approached by a well-known syndicate with an offer to 
try out the drawing power of his idea. 

Alsop’s cartoon will be more expensive to create than 
that form which is in vogue at present, since a certain 
number of models are required as characters. It appears 
as if there might be a possibility, in event the Alsop idea 
is ever generally popular, that those connected with the 
photographic cartoon will parallel the cinema player in 
winning, according to the merits of their work, an identi- 
fication before the public so that their appearances in or 
their affiliation with the cartoon will be looked forward to 
just as the player’s appearance in a motion picture is 
awaited. This would depart from the current practice in 
photographic illustrations in which the character is per- 
force unnamed and only the photographer given credit. 

Alsop, himself, in the creation of his cartoons, is a pro- 
ducer of many callings. He assumes the position of di- 
rector as well as photographer. Before a scene is “shot,” 
he rehearses many times, in true motion picture fashion, 
those of his family who appear therein. He is the director 
of lighting for he makes all necessary lighting arrange- 
ments; he is the laboratory man who develops his nega- 
tive. Besides being the author who conceives the story 
of his cartoon, he is the scenarist who divides the action 
in the required number of scenes which are usually em- 
braced in four to six photographs, all of which are taken 
by flashlight. 
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Artificial Lighting of Motion Picture Studig, 


Dr. Hichins discusses sub- 
ject of outstanding import- 
ance in film production. 


Recently a series of experiments have been conducted 
to determine the utility of the various light sources com- 
monly in use for illuminating motion picture studios. The 
work was approached from photographic, physiological 
and psychological view points. Naturally a mass of data 
was obtained, much of which would make tedious and 
tiresome reading in a popular article. However, some of 
the more practical results should be of interest to the 
cameraman. 

From the photographic view point, the most important 
quality of a light source is its actinic value or photographic 
efficiency. Actinic value is governed by the dominant 
color of the light, and this 
dominant color must be of 
about the same wave- 
length as that to which 
the emulsion is most 
sensitive. The ordinary 
plate has its maximum 
sensitiveness in pure blue 
and is practically insensi- 
tive beyond blue-green; 
hence, artificial light 
sources must be chosen 
which will give the best 
results in keeping with 
this condition. 


Relative sensibility. 
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Fig. 1—Limits of Visible Spectrum. 
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ray particulars 
Instrument 
The instrument used for this purpose is a d'ffraction 
grating spectrograph, and the light to be tested is arranged 
so as to illuminate the slit of the instrument, the Photo. 
graphic material being placed in a plateholder in the focal 







plane of the spectrum. Ordinary methods of photometry 








are not applicable to measuring light sources for photog. 
raphy because of the difference in sensibility of the eye 
and the photographic plate. We must form our opinion of 





the light solely from the view-point of its photographic 
intensity, and the only way to test it is to use photo 
graphic material. The light source which gives the highes 
reading in actinic value jy 
the mercury vapor lamp, 
When the curves repy 
senting the photographic 
efficiency of the light 
sources are plotted, they 
are very similar in form to 
the usual H and D curve 
representing the quality 
of a photographic emul. 
sion. In fact they are 
nothing more than the 
performance of the emul- 
sion used in conjunction 
with the particular light 
source which has been 
tested. Rendering power 
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Fig. 1 shows the curve 
of sensitiveness of the or- 
dinary photographic nega 
tive emulsion, also the 
curve corresponding to the 
spectral sensibility of the 
eye. It will be seen that 
the eye has its maximum 
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Relative Sensibility. 
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or the power of differen 
tiation of tone values is in 
dicated by the length of 
the straight-line portion of 
the curve, and it is charac. 
teristic of the mercury va 
por lamp that the curve in 
addition to showing a 
higher actinic value that 





perception in a totally dif- 
ferent region to the photo- 
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tungsten or arc lamps also 
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graphic plate, so that it 
is not possible to judge or 
test a light for studio illumination by means of the eye. 
It must be tested on the photographic media with which 
we are to work. In a laboratory devoted to photographic 
science elaborate and accurate means are employed for 
testing of photographic raw materials and apparatus used 
in connection with photographic practice. For testing the 
actinic or photographic power of light a modification of 
the Hurter and Driffield system is used. 


Testing Color Values 

The series of geometrically increasing exposures are 
made with the light source under test. The densities ob- 
tained as the result of these exposures are read on a 
photometer in the usual way and plotted in the form of 
a curve, the curve so obtained being a direct measurement 
of the actinic or photographic value of the light source. 
By this means we are able to find out the exact photo- 
graphic value of any light, also its response to increased 
voltage and many other things of interest. For testing 
the color values throughout the spectrum of any light 
source, we can make a visual reading through a spectro- 
photometer and obtain a curve of spectral values; or bet- 
ter still we can actually make a photograph of the spec- 
trum of the light under consideration directly on the 
photographic film. 


Fig. 2—Sensibility Curve of the Ordinary Photographic Plate. 








invariably shows a longer 
straight-line portion. 
Borne Out In Practice 

This is borne out in practice: A scene which has been 
photographed with mercury vapor light invariably shows 
better modeling and tone relations than subjects which 
have been made with other light sources. The high 
actinicity of this lamp is seen in Fig. 2, which shows the 
spectrum of this light. It will be noticed that there are 
four (4) principal lines in the visible spectrum whic 
stand out prominently at wave lengths 4040, 4350, 546) 
and 5780. Of these four lines about 25 per cent of the 
visible light is derived from 4040 and 4350, which lie i 
the region where the ordinary emulsion is most sensitive 
The maximum sensibility of the plate is around 4040, and 
in this region the light of the mercury vapor lamp ® 
particularly powerful. 


Other Important Reasons 

There are other important reasons why the mercury 
vapor lamp is desirable for studio illumination. The light 
is emanating from a long tube in place of being conce? 
trated in a small point as with the arc lamp. This means 
better diffusion of the light which produces a lighting 
effect very similar to daylight; in fact, the mercury vapo 
may be used to reinforce failing daylight. When arc lamps 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Projectionist and 
Cinematographer 


, wonder how many cameramen, who have a just pride 
in the really magnificent work they are “father” to, under- 
stand and know that insofar as concerns the final buyer of 
their product, the motion picture theater patron—the 
public—the excellence of the product is entirely in the 
hands of and at the mercy of the projectionist. 

Does the average Cameraman ever stop to consider that 
no matter how sharp his “focus” may be, it will be some- 
thing less than sharp if the conditions of projection be 
not right? 

Does he appreciate the fact that the work of the splendid 
lens he uses, and the effect of great “depth” he has worked 
« carefully to secure, will all go awry if the projectionist 
is careless or does not understand his business? 


Projectionist Is Important 

Does the average cameraman have the slightest appre- 
dation or understanding of the emasculation his work is 
subjected to when placed in the hands of an incompetent 
projectionist, or a projectionist who is careless? I think 
not; hence, it has occurred to me that attention should 
be directed to the fact that the cameraman and the pro- 
jectionist link inseparably together. 

We will assume that every cameraman is deeply inter- 
ested in seeing his work placed before the public in a 
way which will bring out and emphasize its excellence. 
We often see the name of the cameraman blazoned forth 
o the screen, followed by work which makes the unknow- 
ing one wonder why he permitted it to be used. The 
icture is “fuzzy,"’ lacks detail and is “flat.” The critical 
emment of the average man in the audience is “rotten 
otography.”’ The knowing one assigns the fault where 
it probably belongs, though even he cannot be sure it is 
li due to projection faults. 


Some Beyond Projectionist’s Control 
Seeming lack of sharpness may be due to many causes, 
ome of which are beyond the control of the projectionist. 
poor or unsuitable projection lenses; an unsuitable con- 
enser, and a “boss” refusing to purchase suitable lenses: 
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By F. H. Richardson 
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Richardson, who is projection 
editor of the Moving Picture 
World, deals with facts which 
are interesting to cinemato- 
grapher and protectionist alike, 


a projector optical train not properly adjusted; a pro- 
jection room so far removed from the screen that the 
projectionist has not a sharp view thereof, or the view of 
the projectionist hindered by faults im theater con- 
struction, as sometimes happens; and soiled lenses are 
some of them. A wrongly adjusted revolving shutter or 
a shutter with a too narrow master blade, so that there is 
faint travel ghost, is another. 

I could use up a lot of space in explaining the reasons 
why a picture with splendid “depth” is made to appear 
“flat” by wrong methods in projection; what various faults 
in projection practice operate to greatly injure or utterly 
ruin the beauty of the work of the cameraman, but of what 
avail? 

Efficient Reproduction Needed 

The purpose of this article is to call the attention of 
cameramen to the fact that if their work is to be placed 
before audiences at 100 per cent value, then there must 
be men of real ability and brains in the exhibitors’ pro- 
jection rooms. Cinematographers must come to a realiza- 
tion that unless their work be handled with a high degree 
of skill—by men of real knowledge and ability in its repro- 
duction on the theater screen, it will inevitably suffer, 
and suffer in proportion to the lack of skill in projection. 

It is high time that producers, directors, artists, camera- 
men and every one concerned came to a realization that 
it is something worse than mere foolishness to expend 
huge sums of money and tremendous effort in the per- 
fection of a photoplay and then to turn it over for repro- 
duction before the ultimate buyer, the public, to (it often 
happens) a man of very slight knowledge and skill, who 
has neither pride nor ambition to place the production be- 
fore the audience in the most artistic possible way. 

Lack of Interest 

Up to this time it is an almost incomprehensible fact 
that the producer does not seem to take even the very 
least interest in how his production is reproduced upon 
the screen, though none but the fool would or will dispute 


(Continued on page 24) 














Recognize themt Members of the old Essanay Stock Company. Can you locate Ruth 
Stonehouse, Mabel Forrest, Francis X. Bushman, Beverly Bayne, Bryant Washburn, 
Wallace Beery, Robert Bolder, John Cosser, Ben Turpin, Leo White and Richard 
Travers? Gloria Swanson and Agnes Ayres, who were beginning their careers at 


the Essanay studios at the time, just missed the “setting.” 


Jackson Rose, A. S. C., 


made the photograph in Chicago in 1912. 
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Chk aass Cdlisore: Natl” 
' ” $4 


Sfkoweits. SY, CC 0 
y 


Inc. 


(x ' 
CangE,. 
Mr. Philip H. Whitman, Secy. 


American Society of Cinematographers, 
6372 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Whitman: 


Allow me to thank you for your 
letter of July 2lst, in which you state 
that the Board of Governors of the amer- 
ican Society of Cinematographers has elec- 
ted me an honorary member of the Society. 


Dear Mr. 





I appreciate the honor thus 
conferred upon me, and beg to inform the 
Board of Governors that I accept the elec 
tion with pleasure. 


Yours ver 


has OGioen, 
TAE: PTR 


Thomas A. Edison's letter of acceptance of his election to 
honorary membership in the American Society of Cine- 
matographers. 


(Edison insert photograph by Nat'l News Ass’‘n.) 
































Double Exposures 
of the Early Days 


The very interesting article on the laboratories in the 


“American Cinematographer” by Mr. 
John M. Nickolaus wherein he says, “We have a soft time 
now oumnenel with the early days,” is also true in many 
ways of the camera end of the art, particularly double 
exposure work. 

My experience began in 1909 when the producing comm- 
panies built their own cameras. Looked at in the light 
of present days, fearful and wonderful things they were. 

1909 Equipment 

With the Edison Company then, a cameraman’s equip- 
ment consisted of a camera, one lens, and a plain tripod 
without “pan” or “tilt.” Focusing was done by putting 
one’s head inside the camera with a magnifying glass held 
in the hand with which we sometimes got absolute sharp- 
ness. Later a brass microscope, about 15 inches long and 
weighing about one and one-half pounds, was developed 
and had to be adjusted to its individual lens and then 
treated as gently as a pet corn to prevent it from being 
jarred out of adjustment. 

Double Exposures In Demand 

No dramatic picture was complete without some double 
exposures. Our apparatus for making them was sheets 
of black paper and wooden hood strapped on front of the 
camera. No rewinding in the camera, no dissolving shut- 


August issue of the 


By Otto Brautigam 


Brautigam describes methods em- 
ployed to obtain primitive double 
exposures. C] His article will be 
continued in the October issue. 


ter, no Veeder counter, no outside iris, no mask box, no 
aperture mats, no silver reflectors, “no nothing.” Justa 
lens and a camera mechanism that sometimes did not 
“jump.” 

My first double exposure was in my first picture. | 
will not take up space to go over familiar ground by com 
paring the methods we would use in these enlightened 
days of the camera art, but will confine myself to the ways 
of that time, knowing no better, and restricted by ow 
crude apparatus. 


Freight Car Locale 
In this first effort of mine, considerable action took place 
inside a moving freight car. The floor, end, and side o 
the car were erected in the studio. The outdoors as seel 
through the open door was represented by black velvel 
The passing scenery had to be doubled in. The camer 
was strapped in an auto, the wooden hood in front with 
a developed and dried test piece in the camera and sheets 
of black paper glued on to mask out all, but the doorway 
Then came numberless tests developed in a changing ba 
at the roadside to insure sharpness, balanced exposures 
and minimum of vignetting around the edges without over 
lapping the doorway. Remember that changing of & 
posure had to be by lens diaphragm with consequetl 

(Continued on page 24) 
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jimmy THE ASSISTANT 


on ART AND BUSINESS 


art and business is supposed to be on the outs, as a 
; A artist is supposed to be a punk business man, and 
man aint supposed to no nothing about art. 
dea is the original razzberry. 


rool. 
a business 
This whole 

A successful business man has got to be a artist, if it 
aint nothin more than the art of out-smarting people. And 
a artist has got to sell his stuff or he dont eat. So that’s 


that. 
There's a lot of bunk floatin round in cameramen’s 


domes about art and business not mixin’ no more than oil 
and water. Well, vinegar is mostly water, y’know, and 
they has been some pretty good French dressin’s made 
py mixin’ it with oil. All you gotta do is beat ‘em together 
good. ~ la 

4 successful cameraman has got to be a good business 
man. The firm hirin’ him has got it all doped out from a 
pusness percentage basis. They pay him so much. That's 
a investment. He returns a picture, more or less good, 
and in more or less time. That’s the return. The value 
of his produkt minus his salary cost is the profit on his 
glary investment. I might as well remarque here as 
aunywhere else that cameramen which don’t show a 
profit on his salery investment don’t get along very good, 
or very often, or very much, or very long. 

There’s the whole thing—return on the salary invest- 
ment. 

There's some cameramen which gets along great be- 
cause although mebbe there work aint up to the highest 
atistick standard or aint A number 1 in a lotta ways, 
yet they're quick as lightnin’ and dont never hardly ever 
get into greef in spite of there speed. They can cut from 
three to five days off a perduction filming time. That 
boosts him way up in the money saving class. He most 
likely returns ten times his salery every year in time 
savin’ whitch is money savin’. This nacheraily makes 
him a poperler guy with a lotta companeys, speshally 
these hard times. 

Then there’s the other kind which is so downright 
kKlever that they can do most anything wiih a camera 
when it comes to turning out fine work. These birds is 
almost always slow. They has to be. You can’t turn out 
marvellous work all the time like you was grindin corn. 
It takes thought and originality and both takes time. But 
these guys work is so wonderful when they do get it 
that it dont make no difference how long it takes, be- 
cause it’s worth it to the picture. The extra time is 
made up in extra fine work, and pays a bigger return ‘to 
the compeny than poorer faster photography wood. All 
five of these guys is workin’ on long term contrackts. 

The cameramen most liked by perducers comes some- 
wheres in between these twoo classes. The first class 
aint hardly good enough for a compeny which can afford 
0 pay for first class work. A flivver is probly the best 
gashack for a guy which has to play close, but when he 
gets a little dough ahead he uzually picks up somethin’ 
a little more expensible but classyer. Same way with 
‘améramen who's only claim to a job is economy. 

They aint enough of the other class to make ’em figure. 
This aint no slam at the cameramen; genyusses aint com- 
mon enough in any business to cut much figure as a staple. 
The cameramen most in demand is the kinds whitch is 
8 good cross between the two classes mentchioned. And 
that just nacherally calls for a pretty good mixture of 
business and art. 

A cameraman without art is like shoes without feet. 
Pretty, looks useful and all that, but don’t get nowhere. 
All the business ability on earth aint goin’ to get fat 
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EASTMAN 
POSITIVE FILM 


Adds good photography to picture interest 
—gives that truthful, accurate reproduc- 
tion that is only possible when the repro- 
ductive scale of the positive material 
parallels that of the negative. That's 
why Eastman Positive Film carries quality 
through to the screen. 


Eastman Film, both regular and tinted 
base—now available in nine colors, is 
identified throughout its length by the 
words “Eastman” “Kodak” stenciled in 
black letters in the transparent margin. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











m PRICE | 
R REDUCED 


ATHE 
\ MOTION 
\ PICTURE 


\ CAMERAS 


Studio Model, with Automatic Dissolving Shutter 
Veeder Counter, Metal Fittings, 2-inch Krauss Zeiss 
Tessar Lens F 3.5, 6 Magazines—400 ft. capacity, 2 
Sole Leather Cases and Precision Ball Bearing 
Tripod 


Everything for the motion picture photographer 
and studio at the lowest prices 


MOTION PICTUR 
co 


APPARATUS . 


INCORPORATEO 


118 West 44th St. 


Under Ownership 
Management of 


New York 
WI! LLOUGHB 


CORPORATION 
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A cinematographer’s interests are the same as his producer’s. 
Both want perfect laboratory work. They want clear, durable 
negatives; honest sample prints giving truthful production 
records; release prints of highest quality that last. A cinematog- 
rapher’s professional standing depends upon what the producer 
sees in the studio projection room. A producer’s reputation de- 
pends upon what the public sees upon the screen. Hence, both 
sample and release prints should be without a flaw. 

To obtain such perfection the same laboratory should handle 
a production from the camera to the screen. Then inferior 
release prints can’t be blamed on the negative. The responsibility 
is undivided. 

The foremost producers of the West rely upon THE 
STANDARD FILM LABORATORIES for complete service. They 
realize the advantages of our superior equipment, our fine, new 
plant, and our efficient organization. They appreciate the mean- 
ing of our slogan: “Unlimited Facilities For Quality Work.” 
With us they are sure of getting what they want when they 
want it. 


oe 
™ 








ydeard Film Lahoratorres 


John M Nickolaus S1 Tompkins 


Phones : 
Holly / Seward and Romaine Streets 


6315 and 6943 Hollywood Califorma 





‘Unlimited Facilities for Quality Work’’ 
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stuff, and a cemeraman’s work, his stock in 


sellin’ bum age ts P 
2 rth nothin’ without a certain percentage of 


trade, ain't 
art-content. : , 
Then again, a cameraman which can’t understand that 


pic art is a bisiness, both from his and his employers an- 
o aint goin’ to get much chantce to use his art. 

Time is money, and it’s moneyer ‘n the Moving Pictures 
than it is it most bisinesses. They got it all figgered out 
vefore a picture starts how much dough each day is goin’ 
Days and dollars, and the more days the more 


gl 


to cost 
dollars. 
Under tl condishuns, the cameraman has got to 
ggger out how to get the best possible work in the least 
possible tt This don’t mean rush. Rushing is awful 
expentsible in movie takin’, specially when it involves 
forgettin’ to stop down, or sump’n. No, it don’t mean 
rush. But it does mean organizin’ forces, pers’nal and 
other wise. It means forethought in havin’ things doped 
out in advanse, and in keepin’ everybody under him on the 
It means workin’ hand in mit with the rest of the 
roupe, and in keepin’ things goin’ smooth gener'lly. 
rr ameraman which can serround hisself with a gang 
nitth is pullin’ with him, and he pullin’ with them all 
stime has got most his troubles licked right off the bat, 
@ its darn good bisness for him to bring th‘s about if 


- 


he cal 
\Jl this is bisness—bisness organizashun. It also steps 
pretty close to being art. But the art of diplomacy and 
the art of organizashun aint what we generlly mean by 
the term art. 

When it comes right down to the akchooal work of 
putting the stuff on the screen, then the troo art as under- 
sod comes in. I can’t tell nobody nothin’ about this, 
ai! have a hunch nobody else can. I can’t think of art 
as bein’ nothin’ else but a instinkt to’ard the byootiful or 
inmatick, and I don’t think it can be develloped 'cept by 
keeping in sympathetic contackt with things whitch are 
pootiful and dramatick. And I’ve always noticed that 
ameramen whitch do the best work keeps close to the 
sory. They strives to show by photography what the 
director tries to show by action, and mebbe that is why 
sme of their stuff is so origginel. A new angle on art 
indirection inspires a new angle on art in lightin’ mebbe. 
Just bein’ a camera-punk I aint kwalified to say for sure, 
but from my worm’s eye vyew, it seems like it can’t be 
othin’ else. 

Cameramen which considers themselves part of the 
roupe-organyzashun, rathur than camera-soloists, so’s to 
speak, is the real business men. They knows when it’s 
worth while to take a little extra time playin’ for a effect, 
kid when to drop the high-art stuff and buck into a hard 
fays work of good standard stuff, and knock off a lot 
if overhead, because they knows what is importent to 
he story and what aint. 

Sometimes a scene is cheap at the cost of a day’s work; 
os of times pretty or unusual photography aint needed, 
iid it's up to the business instinkt of the cameraman to 
éscide which is what. It’s pretty hard to think of any- 
hing a cameraman has to do that aint somehow connected 
ith sheer business printcipals. 

Artand business. Two wonderful things whitch gains 
fm each other when mixed. Just like the oil and vinegar 
Na sallad dressing, art and business dont look like they 
hood mix, ‘cause they're so differnt, but they will if you 
uly beat em together hard enough! 





STILL FINISHING STILL CAMERAS FOR RENT 


LITTLE 


The Big Photographer 
5874 Hollywood Blvd. Telephone 597-602 
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ZEISS 


Cinematograph Lenses F3.5 in the new 
spiral mount. All sizes in stock 


Harold M. Bennett 


U.S. Agent 





153 West 23rd Street New York 


Creco 


Trade Mark 


Policy 


E are not manufacturing 
\\ goods to meet competition, 

but to build a reputation for 
quality and service. 


We look upon the placing of our 
apparatus and supplies as an 
opportunity to render service, and 
it is our earnest endeavor to have 
this service of the highest type pos- 
sible through the use of carefully 
selected materials and excellent 
design and workmanship. 


CINEMA SALES CO. 


4538-40 Hollywood Blvd. 
596021 
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Modern Lenses. 
(Continued from page 5) 

The most valuable point about the Variable at the pres 
ent time is not to be found in either its image quality, nor 
its versatility, but in the fact that it is a demonstration 
of co-operation on the part of lens-makers. The opticians 
of today, and particularly our own American opticians, 
are not only willing but anxious to help better photography 
and cinematography, and have, in the instance of th's and 
other lenses, shown by concrete example their readiness to 
employ their resources in the production of suitable tools 
with which to grapple with the ever-increasing difficulties 
of cinematography. 

The author, in the course of the necessarily great 
amount of correspondence incident to the preparation of 
this article, has found this attitude to be unanimous with 
the opticians. There is an excellent reason back of it all. 
American optics, for the first time, has a chance to excel 
those of Germany, the ancient leader, and present rival. 


Source of Opportunity 

The chance for leadership grew out of the late war. 
Germany controlled optics through the monopoly on optical 
glass. The war forced America into the production of its 
own optical glass, for imperative military reason, and the 
final result was that American opt‘cal glass was produced 
that not only equalled but excelled German glass. Lenses 
for airplanes, etc., had to be shaped from this glass, and 
once more American opticians made good. The end of 
the war found America independent in the matter of 
optics; the American opticians had won their independ- 
ence. 

Now it is a case of not only holding, but firmly in- 
trenching this position. It will not do to simply keep up 
the routine of lens production as in the past. Definite 
progress of design must be made. Yet lenses are cor- 
rected, as far as optical corrections are concerned, to a 
degree of nicety. Whatever changes are made must be 
in regards to the peculiarities of the work for which they 
are made; and once these peculiarities are known, it is 
relatively easy for the lens maker to concentrate upon 
them, and produce a lens particularly suited to the pur- 
pose. Such is the case of the Variable, and other new 
lenses to be treated later. 

But a lens maker is not necessarily an extensive lens 
user, and realizes the fact that he cannot possibly appre- 
ciate the practical working qualities of his product as 
well as the man who uses it. 

American opticians are thirsty for knowledge; knowl- 
edge of just what is most desired of them. They have 
everything needed to produce anything needed, and the 
means to correct any unsatisfactory feature of their pres- 
ent products, once it is known. 

Surely nothing could be fairer or finer than this. The 
least photographers can do is to return this spirit of 
co-operation. The opportunity is here, and the time is 
ripe for a great forward step in the evolution of finer 
lenses—a rare opportunity indeed. It rests with the pho- 
tographer to do his share. He need not necessarily buy, 
but at least thoroughly test each new offering, and make 
a consciencious report of his findings to the maker. Such 
an effort will give the optician much-needed information, 
and the result is bound to be a furthering toward that 
constant goal for which we are all striving—perfect 
photography. 





HARVEY MOTION PICTURE 
EXPOSURE METER 


Endorsed by Leading Cameramen 
$2.00—Your Dealer, or G. L. HARVEY 
105 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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THE 
DEBRIE 
MOTION 
PICTURE 
CAMERA 


Slow Motion— 


High Speed, and 
Regular Speed 
Models with 
Automatic Dis. 
solving Shutters 
The lightest, smallest and most practical Camera 
made, with 400-foot enclosed magazines 
Outfit consists of Regular Model DeBrie Camera 
eight 400-foot Magazines, two Sole Leather Cases 
2-inch focus F 3.5 Zeiss Lens, two sets of Masks 
Automatic Dissolving Shutter and Precision Bal). 
Bearing Tripod. Price $1500 
Same outfit without Dissolving Shutter, $1250 
DeBrie Slow Motion-High Speed Camera, with two 
double 400-foot Magazines, 2-inch Zeiss F 3.5 Lens, 
two Carrying Cases and Precision Ball-Bearing Tri- 
pod. Price $3000. 
Everything for the Motion Picture Photographer, 


Get in touch with us when in need of anything in 
the Motion Picture line. 


OTION PICTUR 


APPARATUS 


INCORPORATED 
118 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Opposite Belasco Theater 
Ownership Management of Willoughby Ine. 


Se] tember, 1929 





Ask About Us 


CROUSE-DAVIDGE 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


LABORATORIES 


1511 CAHUENGA AVENUE 


Hollywood 
PHONE HOLLY. 2366 
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Atmospheres, Audiences, Mobs, Snow, Clouds, Sunsets 





I Can Get It—If I Can't Get It, 
No One Can 


CAMERA MEN, GET ACQUAINTED 
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Artificial Lighting of Motion Picture Studios. 
(Continued from page 14) 
used there is, after a time, a great deal of discomfort 
” to the glare, and undoubtedly such sharp sources of 
- s the arc lamp do affect the facial expression of the 


ight a . . . 

~oe From the standpoint of good acting, glare is very 

sndesirable for it is exceedingly difficult for an actor to 
1ecessary emotions when his eyes are sub- 


register the I 
jected to suc h discomfort. 
Abou: U tra-Violet and Infra-Red Rays 
Recently a good deal has been written regarding the 
injurious effects of ultra-violet and infra-red rays. It is 
known definitely that radiation which is positively de 
structive of living tissue is of a wave-length shorter than 
9950. Radiation around 3050 is practically all absorbed by 
the crystalline lens, the cornea and the vitreous humor of 
the eye, so that there is actually very little danger of such 
radiation reaching the retina and inflicting permanent 
injury. The eye is a most sensitive and adaptable optical 
instrument and operates comfortably over an extremely 
wide change in light intensit‘es, the working range being 
symewhere in the neighborhood of one to ten billion. The 
most efficient region of operation, however, is somewhere 
petween the brightness of average daylight and a properly 
lit interior at night, and it is certain that greater artistic 
efort and better acting are forthcoming when the players 
are working under a light source that enables the eye 
to function normally and without fatigue. 
Divided Opinion 
With regard to the photographic usefulness of ultra- 
yolet, opinion is pretty well divided. There are some 
vho think that ultra-violet light is of comparatively 
little importance in a photographic light source. Others 
consider it absolutely necessary, but the results of experi- 
ments show that the ultra-violet can be materially cut 
down without the light source losing its photographic 
\Mmeficiency. The same thing is true of the other end of 
the spectrum—the infra-red. With the photographic emul- 
sions in general use no effect is due or advantage gained 
by light beyond the orange and the more the red end 
ofthe spectrum can be screened out the less the glare. The 
elimination of glare in motion picture studio illumination 
is of real importance, because it is an established fact 
that long exposure to very high intensities and contrast 
produce a serious eye fatigue which may in the course 
of time result in permanent injury. Here again the mer- 
cury vapor lamp has the advantage. The light is prac- 
tically without glare, and being softly diffused is not at 
allhard upon the eyes. 


Little Glare In Big Set 
Ina big set with as many as two or three hundred 
lamps, there is practically no glare. For instance when 
Using 200 tubes on a set there will be a total candle power 
{ 160,000, yet there is no point where the intensity of 
light is greater than 15 candles per square inch; whereas, 
with other light sources, this will run as high as 1000 
andles per square inch, a condition which is bound to 
ause contraction of the pupil of the eye and an unnatural 
expression. Another advantage is that the temperature 
of the stage is only very slightly raised above the normal 
tudio temperature, thus a much more comfortable set of 
onditions are provided for the actors. It has been stated 
lat the psychological effect of color has a great deal to 
H0 with the portrayal of emotion, it being claimed that 
he light of the mercury vapor is a difficult one in which to 
produce joyous and happy effects; but in practice this has 
hot been found to be altogether true. 
Visual Acuity 

Another important psychological aspect is visual acuity, 
hat is to say the maximum observation and perception 
{ form and detail in minimum time. Acuity is governed 
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PRICE 
SERVICE 


Negative 
Fades 


Panchromatic Developing 


Dupes 


1123 LILLIAN WAY 
HOLLYWOOD 


PHONE. HOLLY. 1343 








MOTION PICTURE 
LENSES 


Dallmeyer Pentac F 2.9 
Ultrastigmat F 1.9 

Carl Zeiss F 3.5 

Cooke F 3.5 —also 


Mitchell Camera Co. Equipment 


Mitchell Tripod 
Lens Mounts 

Inside Mat Box : 
Mitchell Iris, etc. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
545 Market St., San Francisco 
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by illumination intens‘ty, and it has been proved that 
monochromatic lights, or at least lights of simple spectral 
composition, produce conditions conducive to high visual 
acuity. With such a light source the director and camera- 
man are able to observe modeling and lighting effects 
more easily, and finer control may thus be obtained over 
the light'ng of the set and particularly the lighting of 
individual actors in close ups. 
Lighting System Cost 

Another important thing is the cost of a lighting system. 
The first expense is not of the greatest importance. It is 
far more important that the system should be uniform in 
qual‘ty, give maximum photographic intensity for mini- 
mum current and be reasonably cheap so far as up-keep 
is concerned. As the exposures in taking motion pictures 
are comparatively quick, plenty of light must be provided, 
and under usual conditions the floor illumination will 
average about four to five hundred foot candles. When 
using the mercury vapor lamp this can be obtained with a 
current of about 100 watts per square foot of floor space. 
There seems to be no doubt that for general studio illum- 
ination the mercury vapor lamp is the most suitable. The 
life of the tubes is long; there are no carbons to keep 
trimmed; the light is practically without glare, and there 
is no discomfort due to heat. In every mot‘on picture 
studio it will, of course, be necessary to have some arc 
lamps for the purpose of spotting and for the local pro- 
duction of intense high-lights and for the production of 
special lighting effects. 

Suggested Studies 

The cameraman should make a study of the simple 
phys‘cs of light and should understand the laws of reflec- 
tion, the influence of light upon form and modeling, so 
that he may, when viewing an illuminated set or player 
be able to make a mental translation of the lighting as 
observed into terms of photographic negative. In other 
words, he should be able to judge from the appearance of 
the illumination what to expect in his negative in the 
form of contrast, modeling and photographic quality. 
Lighting the set is unquestionably part of the cameraman's 
job, and by making a study of lighting he should gain the 
confidence of the director so that everything relating to 
the l'ghting of the set may be left to his skill and judgment. 





CAMERAS FOR SALE 


Two Bell & Howell Magazines in good condition. H. 
Lyman Broening. Hollywood 4468. 
GEORGE MEEHAN, 804 Whitley Avenue, corner Warren, 
“Debrie.” 


PAUL P. PERRY, 6070 Selma Avenue, Hollywood 2713 
“Debrie.” 


PATHE CAMERA, with Dissolving shutter and complete 
equipment, including Thathamer Iris. Make offer. 1302 
Gordon St., Phone 578-763. 


DEBRIE CAMERA—Tripod, Leather Cases, Re- 
wind and Eight Magazines. Good condition. At a real 
bargain price. Call Mr. Keas. Holly. 3941. Evenings 
or Sundays. 


FOR SALE—Dallemeyer F1.9., 3 inch in B. & H. Mount. 
$50.00 cash. This is a real bargain Phone Holly 9119. 
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Cinematographers 
Attention 


The Bausch & Lomb Ultra Rapid Anas. 
tigmat is the first successfully produced 
anastigmat working at the speed of F:2,7 


Also fulfills the requirements for color 
photography. 


Lenses of higher speed so far on the 
market are not anastigmats and do not 
cover standard motion picture film with 
precision. Some even fail to meet the 
rated speed. 


Supplied with completely closing dia. 
phragm, for “fade-outs.” 


A lens can be secured on trial through your dealer, or 


Srom us. Hi rite for complete description and prices. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


LOnOO™ ROCHESTER. NY. "AXRTORT 


September, 1999 





CRANDALL & STEVENS 
FILM LABORATORIES 


Sole Owners of 


STEVENS COLOR PROCESS 


COLOR TITLES 


(Natural) 


General Laboratory Work 


TITLE SHOOTING 


1745 Glendale Blvd. 
Wilshire 4275 





Los Angeles | 








PORTABLE POWER PLANT 
For Motion Picture Lighting 
Operates Independent of City Power Lines 
Capacity—800 Amperes 
Minerva Pictures Corp. H. M. (Buck) Ewing, Mgr. 
1608 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phone 596-719 Night: Holly. 9119 


— 








wi, ate . f i CINEMA STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
1442 GOWER ST. 
a, iy y . Holly 819 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR RENT 
WIND MACHINES R. (SPEED) HOSTETTER 











CAMERAS REPAIRED 


Accurate Work and Prompt Service 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 


J. W. Peterson, Proprietor 


321 O. T. Johnson Building 
Phone Broadway 7610. Established Ten Years. 


Los Angeles, Calif. | 
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Elect Max DuPont to A. S. C. 
Membership 


t. whose work has placed him in the ranks 

t cinematographers, has been elected a mem- 

ner of the American Society of Cinematographers. 

| Du Pont a veteran of the recent war, having served 
ialf years in the French army. 

t A. S. C. member started his career as a scenic 
which the made his entry into the realm of 
ill photographer. He took cognizance of the 

yularity of the cinema and advanced his activi- 

ng travelogues. 


Max Du P 
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Productions Filmed 

since locating in Los Angeles, Du Pont has been the cine 
matographer of various of the most prominent recent fea- 
wna releases. These include “The Highest Trump,” “A 
gentleman of Quality,” “A Rogue’s Romance,” “The Usur- 
» “The Hornet’s Nest,” and “The Wolf,” all directed by 
ung for Vitagraph; “When a Man Loves,” directed 
Bennet for Vitagraph; “Just a Wife,” “Blind 
‘he Invisible Divorce,” “Palace of the Darkened 
and “Who Am I?” all Selznick productions; 
raft,” and “Love Never Dies,” both directed by 
Kin “Winning With Wits,” Fox production; Max 
Linder’s “The Three Must-Get-Theres”; “A Man of Action” 
Sunshine Trail,” both Ince productions; and 
ice,” which he has just completed for Edward 

Sloman 


Du Pont is also ‘an expert miniature builder. 


FRED JACKMAN, A. S. C. PRESIDENT, BACK 
FROM 3900-MILE MOTOR TRIP 

Fred Jackman, president of the American Society of 
inematographers, has returned to Los Angeles from a 
100-mile automobile trip which he, with his family, took 
through Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Washngton, Oregon and California 

Jackman's only regret arising from this trip is that 
he did not have a camera with him on the occasion 
when his party discovered a number of beavers building & 
jam in a lake several hundred yards off a mountain road 
in Wyoming. The Jackman party stole to a point within 
afew yards of the lake, and, concealed in the undergrowth, 
watched the operations of the beavers for a full half hour. 
TI s. C. president believes that he could have set up 
a if he had had it with him, in the ‘bushes and 
recorded in celluloid, for future use, the activities of the 
busy quadrupeds. 

The Jackman party spent four days in Yellowstone Park 
and did not meet with a single mishap during the entire 
trip 


SOL POLITO DEPARTS FOR NEW YORK TO 
HEAD CINEMATOGRAPHIC DEPT. 

Sol Polito, A. S. C., will leave shortly for New York City 
where he becomes identified with Edwin Carewe Pro- 
auctions as head cinematographer. Polito has just finished 
photographing “Bishop of the Ozarks,” a Finis Fox produc- 
tion. Polito will be accompanied by Robert De Lacy, who 
was film editor of “Bishop of the Ozarks,” and who will 
serve in a similar capacity with Erwin Carewe Productions. 





S.M. P. E. CONVENTION CALLED FOR 
OCTOBER IN ROCHESTER 
The Society of Motion Picture Engineers’ fall convention 


will be held October 9 to 12 at the Powers hotel, Rochester, 
N. Y, 


The spring convention, which was held in Boston in May, 
Was a notable success. 
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There are generally several ways to 


do a thing, but only one BEST way. 


COOPER HEWITT LIGHT 
is the right kind for Cinema Work. 


Cooper Hewitt 
General Offices and Works, Eighth and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


rast —Ford Building Putsburgh— Westinghouse Building 

Les Angeles — Keese neering Corp, = St Lowss—Central Navona! Rank Bidg 
Crremnat: —Firet Nadvonal Bank Bidg Mriwautee— Majestic Building Syracuse— University Busiding 
Cleveland —Cagiosers’ Building Poiladelptua — Dreael 


CH-122-B 


The New Process Camera 





200-foot Model 
All metal 2-inch 
F 3.5 Tessar 
Lens Outfit in- 
cluding Camera. 


Extra Magazine 
in Duo, Carrying 
Case and Tripod 

$375.00 
Camera alone .. 





de Brie Late 
Model with Dis- 
solving Shutter 
Now in Stock 


in Leos Angeles. 
Complete Outfit. 








JUST ARRIVED 


New Model Compact PROVOST 


Inside 400-ft. Magazines; All-metal Case; Turret Front 
for Two Lenses; One Carl Zeiss 50mm. Lens; Outside 
Iris; Complete set of Mats; Sunshade; Stop Watch 
Timer; Tripod and Cases. 
Complete Outfit Only $1150.00. Come and see it. 
Dallmeyer Lenses.. Hauff Developers. 


G. GENNERT 
Moved to 917 Maple Ave. 


Phone Broadway 1395 Los Angeles 
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Projectionist and Cinematographer 
(Continued from page 15) 
that this item has very much to do with its success with 
the audience. 
Protests Are Rare 

| have never in all my experience heard of a director 
protesting at the literal emasculation of his work in its 
reproduction before the public. 1! have never, in all the 
years, heard of a single star uttering a protest at the fact 
that he or she is literally made ridiculous before audiences 
by wrong tempo in projection, or because he or she is 
literally blotted out, perhaps at the middle of the most 
intensely interesting point of the whole play, by shadows 
caused by ignorance or plain carelessness on the part of 
the projectionist. Did you, yourself, ever hear of anything 
of the sort in any of the thousands of “interviews” with 
stars published? Or did you ever hear of a cameraman 
uttering protest at the butchery of all the splendid work 
he put into the films at the cost of great effort and almost 
endiess care. DID YOU? 

S‘nce the success of a production depends so greatly 
on the manner in which the projectionist handles it, then 
it is only plaus‘ble that the cinematographer, the star, 
the director, or whoever is interested in the production 
should in turn be interested in the projection‘st. If he is 
an able man, their work will show to best advantage. If 
he is not efficient, it will appear otherwise. Don't neglect 
cons‘deration of the projectionist—your success or failure 
may depend, to a great degree, on him. 





Double Exposures of the Early Days 
(Continued from page 16) 
change of masking. Time and again the wind tore off the 
paper masks so we had to do everything over again. 
Stationary Actors 
In “The Gauntlets of Washington” were a ser‘es of dis- 
solves that created a sensation at that time, and their 
success was due entirely to the ability of Messrs. Mare 
McDermott and Bigelow Cooper to remain absolutely 
stationary for some considerable time: McDermott, as an 
aged ‘Revolutionary’ soldier, enters an inn, starts to tell 
his story and points off in the distance. Presumably, the 
scene dissolved to him as a young man outside his father’s 
house. There was not a waver of his hand or a quiver 
of his body, although he had to “hold” after the fade out 
until film had been cranked through for the second part 
of the scene and until a test piece had been photographed. 


Perfect Match 

The figure was perfectly matched while his make-up, 
costume and back ground changed. This was accom- 
plished by inserting the developed results of the above 
mentioned test and matching the figures. After this, Mc- 
Dermott had to hold while the camera was threaded and 
cranked to where the dissolve occurred. It took two men 
to make a dissolve. Lewis Physioc, now connected with 
Goldwyn studio, handled the diaphragm for me. To this 
day our troubles over that picture are a favorite top‘c of 
discussion. 

Later in the story, McDermott had to run to the barn, 
stop and hail someone inside; after which we dissoived 
to him as the old man at the inn. As the squire stopped 
at the inn door we dissolved again to the two as young 
men, the two figures and the two doorways matching. If 
not mistaken, I had on this job the only tripod with a 
pan in the studio. But there was no tilt. 

The Edison Company clung to their old rattle boxes 
longer than anyone else, as we thought Edison’s laboratory 
was producing a camera that was going to beat tlem all 
but it never materialized. 


(To be concluded in the October number of the American 
Cinematographer) 


FORMULA 


FOR GOOD NEGATIVES 
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Positive Prints are good only 
when they are clean, vigorous 
and uniform in quality. A Motion 
Picture Laboratory can attain 
this ideal only when the errors of 
human equation are reduced to 


a minimum. 
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The Downing Process 
Laboratories, Inc. 


6363 Santa Monica Blvd. Holly 4777 
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philip E. Rosen, A. S. C., has finished directing “The 
Young Rajah,” starring Rodolph Valentino, and is enjoy- 
ing a well-earned vacation before beginning the direction 
his next production for Paramount. 
ot ‘ * . * 

george Benoit, A. S. C., continues to add master touches 
in the filming of Richard Walton Tully’s production, “Omar 


the Tentmaker.” 


neggie Lyons, A. S. C., has joined the cinematographic 
saff of Larry Semon comedies, where he is associated with 
‘uns Koenekamp, A. S. C. 
> > * 
jnre Barlatier, A. S. C., has finished photographing 
“The Flying Dutchman” in San Francisco and is in Los An- 
geles at present considering various offers to film produc- 
tions in that city. 
. * * 
George Barnes, A. S. C., is filming King Vidor’s produc- 
tion of “Peg O’ My Heart,” starring Laurette Taylor. 
> * * 
Jackson Rose, A. S. C., has returned to Los Angeles from 
scombined business-pleasure trip to San Francisco. 
* > > 
John Arnold, A. S. C., has completed filming “June Mad- 
vss,” starring Viola Dana and will begin shortly photo- 
mphing “Miss Emmy Lou,” also starring Miss Dana for 
Metro. 
* = > 
The Mitchell Camera Company has reorganized and in- 
crporated under the firm name of the Mitchell Camera 
Corporation, with a capitalization of $500,000. At a recent 
meting of the concern, H. F. Boeger was re-elected presi- 
dentand general manager; M. J. Boeger, vice-president; and 
Gerge Mitchell, perfector of the Mitchell camera, secre- 
uryand treasurer. According to announced plans, a new 
factory will be erected, to cost $40,000, after which a like 
amount will be expended for manufacturing equipment. 
7 > > 
Services of Rene Guissart, A. S. C., as chief cinematog- 
rpher for Harley Knoles productions in London, have 
pored so invaluable that his stay in England is announced 
§ indefinite. 
a > * 
l.R. Lockwood, A. S. C., is filming Hunt Stromberg 
productions. 
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Paul Iribe, art director for Cecil De Mille, addressed the 
A. 8S. C. opening meeting on August 21. He spoke on “The 
Art Director and the Cinematographer.” 

* * 


John Seitz, A. S. C., has left for New York City, to con- 
tinue as head cinematographer for Rex Ingram productions 
to be made in that city. 

* * * 

Steve Smith, A. S. C., is vacationing until filming on his 

next Vitagraph production begins. 
* > * 

Steve Norton, A. S. C., is filming two-reel historical 

vehicles for Choice Productions. 
- 7 * 

Edward Kull, A. S. C., is directing Universal’s series of 
productions of Jack London’s “Tales of the Fish Patrol,” 
starring Jack Mulhall. 

7 o : 

Jimmy Van Trees, A. S. C., is at leisure until Phil Rosen 
begins directing his next Paramount production. Jimmy 
photographed “The Young Rajah,” which Phil directed. 

. - * 
King Gray, A. S. C., is filming Hallroom Boys comedies. 
+ * * 

Bert Cann, A. S. C., is still holding forth in Vienna, ac- 
cording to the latest post card. 

* . = 
is completing the filming of “Singed 
Penrhyn Stanlaws production, starring Bebe 


Paul Perry, A. S. C., 
Wings,” a 
Daniels. 

* = * 

Due to the absence of John Seitz in New York, Paul 
Perry has been appointed to assume his place on the A. S. 
C. Board of Governors. 

* * = 

Al Gilks, A. S. C., is photographing “His American Wife,” 
starring Gloria Swanson. 

7 + * 

Guy Wilky, A. S. C., is putting the finishing touches on 
“Clarence,” and will begin shortly on William de Mille’s 
production of “Notoriety.” 

* * * 

Lyman Broening, A. S. C., has completed his work on 

“Tess” and “Garrison’s Finish.” 
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F;1.9 
A perfect lens for high 
speed photography. 
PRICES 
40 m-m focal length..$ 75.00 
50 m-m focal length... 75.00 


75 m-m focal length... 100.00 
In barrel with iris diaphragm 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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RELEASES 


July 26th to August 26th, 1922 









PHOTOGRAHED BY 





TITLE 





Bryan Haskell and Wm. McGann 





Hurricane’s Gal 
The Kick-back 
The Married Flapper Jackson Rose, member A. S. C. 











Wm. Thornley and Robt. De Grasse 












Borderland Harry Perry 
Downs 








The Broken Silence Chas. 


Harold Wenstrom 





The Young Diana 
The 
The Mysteries of India 


Blood and Sand 











Not credited 






Angel Citizens 








Not credited 
Alvin Wyckoff 


David Kesson and Karl Struss 




















Fools First 






The Bonded Woman Jas. C. Van Trees, member A. S. C. 





(Directed by Philip E. Rosen, member A. S. C.) 






The Woman Who Came Back Not credited 





George Folsey 








What’s Wrong With The Women 





Gus Peterson and Friend Baker 





Heart’s Haven 






Frank B. Good, member A. S. C. 





The New Teacher 
L. Wm. O'Connell 










The Hands of Nara 
Fred Chaston 












The Country Flapper 






The Masquerader George Benoit, member A. S. C. 


Her Gilded Cage 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Don’t Shoot 

West of Chicago 


Alfred Gilks, member A. S. C. 
Not credited 











Virgil Miller, member A. S. C. 







Lucien Andriot 


Fools of Fortune King Gray, member A. S. C. 





Just Tony Dan Clark 


Voices of the City Not credited 
Guy Wilky, member A. S. C. 







Nice People L. 
Moonshine Valley Tom Malloy 
Sol Polito, member A. S. C. 









The Loaded Door 
Queen of the Moulin Rouge 





Michael Joyce 
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Where to Find the Members of the 
American 


| Society of Cinematographers 
i Phone Holly 4404 
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Fred W. Jackman : , , : ; ‘ : ; ‘ : . President 
L. Guy Wilky ; , ; ; ; , : ; : First Vice-President 
Victor Milner. ; , ‘ , ‘ ; ; ; Second Vice-President 
Gilbert Warrenton ; ; ; : ; ‘ , : Third Vice-President 
Jackson J. Rose , ‘ ; , , , , ; ; ' . Treasurer 
Philip H. Whitman . : , , , : : ; , ‘ Secretary 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
. ~ ~~ ous 
John Arnold Frank B. Good John F. Seitz 
Victor Milner Fred W. Jackman James C. Van Trees 
H. Lyman Broening Jackson J. Rose George Schneiderman 
4 - ° ry 9 ons 74. © 
Gaetano Gaudio Philip E. Rosen Philip H. Whitman 
Kenneth G. MacLean Homer A. Scott L. Guy Wilky 
Al Dbavid—Fox Studio Kurrle, Robert—with Metro Studio. 
Arnold, John—with Viola Dana, Metro Studio Lockwood, J. R.—Hunt Stromberg, Metro Studio. 
K er, Andre Lundin, Walter—with Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio 
Barnes, George S.——with King Vidor, Metro Studios Lyons, Reginald E.—with Larry Semon, Vitagraph 
Beckway, Wm. J Studio. 
Benoit, Georges—with Richard Walton Tully, James MacKenzie. Jack—with Chester Bennett, United Studio. 
Young, United MacLean, Kenneth G.—with Hamilton White Prods., 
Broening, H. Lyman United Studio. 
Norbert F Meehan, George—with Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 
Bergquist, Rudolph J with Metro Studio Miller, Virgil E.—with Universal. 
Brow? Karl—with James Cruze, Lasky Studio Milner, Victor—with Universal. 
Cann, Bert in Europe Morgan, Ira H.—with Marion Davies, International, 
Cowling. Herford T. Travel Pictures, FKurope New York 
Cronjager, Henry with Madge Kennedy, New York Newhard, Robert S.— 
City Norton, Stephen S.—with Choice Productions, Univer- 
‘ Allen M sal Studio. 
Dean, Faxon M with Lasky Studio Overbaugh, Roy F.—with Richard Barthelmess, New 
Depew, Ernest S.—with Al St. John, Fox Sunshine York City 
Doran, Robert S with Charles Parrott, Roach Studio Palmer, Ernest S.—In England. 
iored, John—Scenic Russia Perry, Paul P.—with Penrhyn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 
tubray, Joseph A with R-C Studio LePicard, Marcel—Co-Director with George Roland, 
DuPar. E. B with Warner Brothers. Penn Pictures Co., Philadelphia. 
Du Pont, Max B Polito, Sol—with Edwin Carewe, New York. 
Ede ! Arthur—with Douglas Fairbanks, Fairbanks- Reynolds, Ben F.— 
iekford Studio, Rizard. Georges—with Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 
! Perry with Mack Sennett Productions, Sen- Rose, Jackson 
H nett Studio. tosen, Philip E.—Directing Rudolph Valentino, Lasky 
i Fildew, William—-with Universal Studio 
i Fisher, Ross G Rosher, Charles—with Mary Pickford, Pickford-Fair- 
‘oster, Wm. C banks Studio 
Fowler, Harry M Joe Rock, Universal Studio Schoenbaum, Chas. E.—with Lasky Studio. 
Tony G with Joseph Schenck Productions- Schneiderman, George—with Fox Studio. 
nstance Talmadge, United. Scott. Homer A.— with Mack Sennett Productions, 
A. L with Sam Woods, Gloria Swanson, Lask) Sennett Studio 
Studio. Seitz. John F.—with Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 
Frank B.—with Jackie Coogan, United Studio Seigler, Allen—Fred Niblo, Maver Studios. = 
lle, Fred L with British International Corp Sharp, Henry with Ince, Ince Studio. 2 
ondon Short, Don—with Fox Studio. 
King D Hallroom Boys Comedies. Smith, Steve, Jr.—with Vitagraph Studio 
Griff Walter L with David M. Hartford Prods Stumar, Charles—with Eddie Laemmle, Europe. 
i 6s rt. Rene—with Harley Knoles in charge of pho Totheroh, Rollie H with Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin 
fi raphy. London Studio. 
i : He rl, Alois G. Van Trees, James C.—with Phil Rosen, Rudolph Val- 
i in, Floyd—with Warner Brothers entino, Lasky Studio. 
f ] I Fred W -Supervising Cinematographer, Van Enger, Charles—with Maurice Tourneur, Goldwyn. 
Mack Sennett Studio. Walter, R. W with Mack Sennett Productions, Sen- = ' 
Klat Roy H Director of Photography, Metro nett Studio = d 
Studio. Warrenton, Gilbert—with Alice Brady, Lasky, in New : 
Ben H.—with Universal York : ’ 
imp, Hans F.—with Larry Semon, Vitagraph Whitman, Philip H.— with Universal, Experimental E i 
Studio Department 5 ’ 
Ilward—Directing at Universal. Wilky. L. Guy with William De Mille, Lasky Studio. ! 
Dexter, G. R.—Attorney. ‘ 
Paley, William “Daddy"—Honorary Member. 


Thomas A. Edison, Honorary Member. 
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KING VIDOR PRODUCTIONS 
7200 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
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Mitchell Camera OMe, 
6019 Santa Monica Plvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 










Gentlemen: 





Nothing but sheer appreciation 
prompts me to write you of my gratification 
of the Mitchell Camera, and I would feel a 
neglect of duty if I failed to do so. 














I have just completed my 
second production with the Mitchell, during 
which we put it to as severe a test as a 

camera is ever obliged to withstand. In manner 
of speed, accuracy and practicability, I assure 
you there is no equal. 

















A director experiences great 
mental relief when he knows that when the word 
"Camera" is given, in a flash the Mitchell is 

ready to go and the results are certain. 









Up to the time of the Mitchell's 
inception on the market, motion picture cameras 
had not advanced with the industry, but from 
what I have seen of the Mitchell's performance 
to date, I am inclined to believe it is several 
steps ahead of present standards. 
















I will consider it a privilege 
to attest to the Mitchell's worthiness at any 
time. 






Sincerely, 


idee: 





